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The Battle of Cantigny had its lighter side. It might have
caused a casualty in the ranks of the war correspondents.
The correspondents were scattered over the front according
to their own desires.
I was accompanied that early May morning by James
Hopper, correspondent for Cottier's Weekly. Hopper is an
American of French extraction and subject to Latin en-
thusiasms. On the morning of Cantigny, with the barrage
already pecking up the ground in front of the troops and
the big guns thundering all around, it was Hopper's sudden
desire to get into the spirit of the thing and to keep on going
with the troops right into the village of Cantigny. He urged
me to do this, but being correspondent of the New York
Tribune, I argued that a dead, wounded, or captured cor-
respondent for a daily newspaper was of no great help to
his paper.
Consequently, Hopper disappeared with the doughboys
in the direction of Cantigny. The writer waited until it was
evident that the objective had been gained, and then made
his way back over the countryside, through sprinklings of
artillery, to Chepoix, a village located a short distance in
the rear, where a typewriter and facilities for writing were
available. Here it was possible to place an account of the
battle in the hands of a motorcycle messenger who would
carry it twenty miles back to the city of Beauvais, the near-
est telegraph station.
Late that afternoon, when the story for the Tribune had
been written and despatched, Hopper appeared at Chepoix.
His narrative was a knockout. It picked up where I had left
it, and carried on straight across the fields with the troops
to the edge of the village of Cantigny. The troops had not
attempted to carry by frontal assault the scattered buildings
at the edge of the village, but had worked around on either